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the domain of the latter. Hence poetry in some form is as
eternal to society as man's struggle with Nature, a struggle ot
which association in economic production is the outcome.

In poetry itself this takes the form of man entering into
emotional communion with his fellow men by retiring into
himself. Hence when the bourgeois poet supposes that he
expresses his individuality and Hies from reality by entering
into a world of art in his 'inmost soul, he is in fact merely pass-
ing from the social world of rational reality to the social world
of emotional commonness. When the bourgeois poet becomes
(as he thinks) anti-social and completely vowed to^the world of
"art for art's sake", his rhythm becomes increasingly marked
and hypnotically drowsy, as in Mallarme's L'Aprcs-midi d'un
Faune and Apbllinaire's Alcools. Only when the bourgeois
society and deliberately chooses words with only personal asso-
ciations, can rhythm vanish, for the poet now dreads even the
social bond of having instincts common with other men, and
therefore chooses just those words which will have a cerebral
peculiarity. If he chooses words with too strong an emotional
association, this, coupled with the hypnosis of a strong rhythm,
will sink him into the common lair of the human instincts.
Hence the surrealiste technique of selecting word combinations
whose bizarre associations, though personal, are not emotional
but rational. Ultimately this is only possible by departing from
language and significance altogether, because all the contents
of consciousness are both genetically and environmentally social
in basis.

Thus, though rhythm is fundamental to poetry, it cannot be
dismissed with some simple formula such as "Rhythm is
hypnotic and produces hypersesthesia" or "Metrical patterns
express social norms". The significance of rhythm is historical
and at any given time depends upon the unfolding of society's
basic contradiction in language.

(b) Poetry is difficult to translate

It is recognised as one of the characteristics of poetry that
translations convey little of the specific emotion aroused by that
poetry in the original. This can be confirmed by anyone who,
after reading a translation, has learned the language of the
original. The metre may be reproduced. What is called the
"sense" may be exactly translated. But the specific poetic
emotion evaporates. Where translations are good poetry, like
FitzGerald's Rubalyat or Pope's Iliad, they are virtually re-
creations. The poetk emotion they re-create rarely has much
resemblance to that aroused by the original.

have no right to attribute this to any mysterious trail*